THE BANK CHARTER ACT OF 1844,

THAT men should be allowed to trade with each other
on whatever terms and to whatever extent they please,
and that no commercial transaction ought to be pro-
hibited or restricted on the ground that it may be so
carried on as to inflict loss upon those concerned in it,
is a general rule of political science the disregard of
which has wrought in its time incalculable evil,, but
which during the last twenty years has been sufficiently
recognised in this country. It is now generally under-
stood, in England at least, that the proper remedy
for the evils occasioned by the breach of commercial
engagements is not to prevent or limit them, but to
pass such laws as may be most expedient in case they are
unfulfilled. The interference of the State with respect
to the metallic currency of the country can scarcely
be considered as an exception to the rule. It is an
interference, not to prevent or limit the particular
kind of commercial transaction to which it implies,
but in order that the transaction may be really what
it professes to be. It imposes no limitation or con-
dition whatever upon the use of metallic money,
except that of manufacture by the State. It is an